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of a furnace ; and every one of the complex elements that enter into the 
blast furnace has its indefinite series of antecedents. If we follow the 
process back of the invention of machines we still have the series of 
simpler instruments, materials, buildings, etc., as antecedent products. 
If we consider the intermediate products at any one time in existence, 
these stand, not between mere labor and its ultimate fruit, but between 
past industry, or labor aided by earlier instruments, and its ultimate 
result. That which stands between bare labor and its final fruit is, in 
literal fact, the sum total of all capital that has existed or that will exist 
In tracing the series of intermediate products backward we fail, within 
any limited period, to find a beginning in bare labor ; and it is easy to 
show that in tracing the series forward toward its ultimate fruit in usable 
products we entirely fail, within a determinate period, to reach the goal. 
The productive instruments of the present will be used to make other 
instruments of the future ; and these again will be used in the making 
of still others. The series is endless on the side of the future as well as 
on that of the past. If the limits that enclose what we treat as a produc- 
tive period be the application of empty-handed labor on the one hand, 
and the realizing of the entire fruit of that labor in usable products on 
the other, the period must be made as long as history, and the study 
must take account of all capital, past, present and future. Yet in apply- 
ing the law of interest we must deal with short and definite periods of 
production. It is not probable that this difficulty has escaped the acute 
author of the theory, but it appears not to be fully met in the work 
itself. Here and elsewhere Professor von Bohm-Bawerk's study suggests 
fields for farther study. 

John B. Clark. 



Le droit et les /aits e'conomiques. Par A. Bechaux. Paris, 
Guillaumin et C ie , 1889. — 8vo, 303 pp. 

One of the most important questions propounded of late in relation 
to higher education on the continent of Europe is that of combining 
instruction in social and economic science with instruction in law. Both 
in France and in Germany such a combination is coming to be regarded 
as desirable; but French lawyers have been much more cordial than 
their German confreres in the welcome extended to economic teaching. 
While all the French law faculties provide for instruction in economics, 
such provision is made in very few of the German universities. The 
German law student may of course attend economic lectures in the 
philosophical faculty ; but he is not required, nor is any serious attempt 
made, to induce him to do this. 
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In France, however, the innovation met with considerable opposition ; 
so much so indeed as to lead the French Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences to offer, in 1884, a prize for the best monograph on 
the question; and it was as a result of this offer that M. Bechaux's 
book was written. The author received the prize, and his little work 
was crowned by the Institute of which the Academy of Moral and Polit- 
ical Sciences forms a component part. Since 1884 M. Bechaux has re- 
vised his work, which now contains a most valuable discussion of the 
interrelations and interdependences of law and political economy. An 
avant propos of about forty pages shows how necessary to the real jurist 
is a knowledge of the facts and laws of political economy. It is a most 
eloquent plea for the broadening of the legal curriculum, and a most 
energetic attack upon the method of teaching law which has been 
adopted not only in France but also in almost all other countries, not 
excluding our own. This method, M. Bechaux thinks, tends to call the 
student's attention solely to the arbitrary rules of law, which soon appear 
to him to be absolute truth, behind which he need never go, because 
they have been enacted by the sovereign power. Whether these rules 
are in conformity with justice or with economic needs is a question he is 
never encouraged to ask. All he is taught is that they are law. In M. 
Bechaux's opinion the mission of the jurist is twofold : he must, it is 
true, form and organize juristic science ; but he must also promote legal 
reform, must encourage the progress of the law. To fulfil this mission 
he must of course study the rules of law, but this alone is insufficient. 
Since all rules of law must satisfy social needs, the jurist must be able 
to adapt the rules of law to the moral, political and economic necessities 
of a given society. He must therefore be acquainted with economic 
facts ; he must know the effect of the law upon the society governed 
by it. 

After having stated his position, M. Bechaux proceeds, in the main 
body of his work, to discuss the effect of the French law upon the most 
important social and economic relations, classing them as private and 
public. In the first he writes of such subjects as the family, private 
property and contracts. In the second he treats of labor, commerce, 
public charity and the public finances. Though this discussion is of 
interest mainly to Frenchmen, still the law of all countries has so much 
the same purposes, and M. Bechaux's comparisons of the French with 
other systems of law are so numerous, that no one interested in the 
questions discussed can fail to find in this part of the work much that is 
of value. M. Bechaux shows a strong anti-socialist bias, and his de- 
mands for reform in the law of his country are mainly based on the 
necessity of maintaining and fostering private property and the family. 
At the same time he shows great sympathy for the poorer classes, and 
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demands important changes in the French law relative to labor, which, 
in his opinion, is altogether inadequate. 

M. Bechaux gives an unwarrantably broad meaning to the term eco- 
nomics, including within it many matters which others would include 
only within the far wider limits of social science. But his work is most 
valuable, not only as a criticism of the present method of legal instruc- 
tion, but as a succinct analysis of the effects on social and economic re- 
lations of the most widely adopted modern systems of law. 

F. J. G. 

Penological and Preventive Principles, with special reference to 
Europe and America, etc. By William Tallack, Secretary of the 
Howard Association, London, 1889. — 414 pp. 

Crime, its Causes and Remedy. By L. Gordon Rylands. 

London, 1889. — 264 pp. 

Mr. Tallack's work embodies the fruit of long experience seconded 
by careful reading. Its merit lies in a happy combination of enthusiasm 
and insight. The author's aim has evidently been to write a readable 
book, in which he has succeeded by the use of a wealth of concrete mat- 
ter, sometimes slightly to the detriment of continuity and clear arrange- 
ment. Preventive principles occupy the first place, but the discussion 
of the causes of crime and the means of diminishing it, a subject so 
intimately bound up with the whole moral and economic condition of 
society, is necessarily scant. We have a forcible presentation of the 
evils of ill-advised charity, of the mistake of looking at things isolated 
from their surroundings, of the folly of being guided by popular opinion, 
and finally of the good to be accomplished by the spread of religion. 

All prison systems are generally unsatisfactory — such is our author's 
introduction to the discussion of penological principles. This conclusion 
is reached after an account of the state of prisons in the principal coun- 
tries, together with a statement of a few of the plans for their reform 
presented and put into practice. Certain conclusions which the author 
does not express force themselves upon the reader. Thus it clearly ap- 
pears that very few countries have a prison system, i.e., a fixed, definite, 
plan of organization and work. The state of prisons is in most countries 
the result of a modification of the totally inadequate institutions of earlier 
days with an occasional ingrafting of new principles. Belgium is the 
only state with a penal system logically carried through. England is 
making efforts in this direction, but that inequalities remain is amply 
testified by Mr. Tallack's work. Is not the ill-success of so-called sys- 
tems to be ascribed in large part to what is in reality a lack of system ? 
Certain much-vaunted plans have upon trial been gradually discontinued 



